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History, in addition to throwing a 
search light on the past, can illus 
minate the present, and provide 
some conception of what we may exe 
pect of the ruture Cur concern 
with history, therefore, is more 
vital than a mere intrinsic inter= 
est in collected facts, What were 
isolnted events in the past, when 
seen fron a histroical viewpoint, 
tipi grot uned into trends, which 

. patterns of action 
eted themselves in 
under similar con» 
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the 
enains unbroken into 
the present is tie am ‘se from a 
land economy te s: industrial civ- 
ilization. This movement hes not 
yet rea its fullest develope 
ment. Important technological 
changes are still in the making. 
Similarly, our vresent public em= 
ployment system, resulting in some 
degree from these changes, has not 
thus fer reached its highest level 
or ange maiaghi. It is only a mile- 
stone on tue way towards an adjuste 
ment to the new woys of life and 
conditions of employment peculiar 
to the machine a%ee 


One pettern in history, 
uity of which 3 
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Within this large pattern of world 
events there are definite trace= 
abie trends in the history of pude 
lic euployment offices which indie 
ate along what lines future de- 
velopments may occur, For example, 


while the socinl utility of a per- 
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manent vublic employment system 

has long been recognized, long-range 
planning for employment stabiliza- 
tion is a fairly new ideas Expere 
ience in public employment work 
has demonstrated that such planning 
is necessary 


Past experience also shows the ade 
visability of directing beginners 
away from overecrowded or obsolese 
cent industries into fields where 
greater opportunities exist. A» 
nother historical development is the 
inereasing application of the sci- 
entific method in all phases of 

the administration of public eme 
ployment offices from interviewing 
and record-keeping to reasearch in- 
to means of maintaining employment 
levels by a dovetailing of peak 
seoasons in verious industries. 
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‘he Employment Service, as we have 
shown, is still in the process of 
evolution, What the exact lines of 
its development will be, we cannot 
predict. At any rate, this is an 
appropricste tine to pause for a 
moment and look beck over the way 
we have come, An understanding of 
the history of the sreat social en» 
terprise whica we are working to 
further will help us to avoid the 
pitfalls of the past and to contine 
ue along the route that experience 
has proved most successful, 
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A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF PUBLIC DMPLOYMENT 4 


The public employment systems of 
today are not, as people sre ine 
clined = believe, expedients dee 
vised to relieve a temporary crisis. 
They As ve from needs that have 
been gniced for many centuries, 
Even the most casual study of hise 
ows 2 close correlation bee 
tween industrial development and 
evolution of public employment 
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jledineval Placement Agencies 





shakes organized attempts 
the lox er and ap plica: ATS 
for work backhoes % was the place- 
ment service afforded by th 
of the Middle Agcse 
oped according to tne national 
characteristics of the people tiey 
served. In Switzerland, for exe 
omvle, where there were many itin-= 
erant craitsmen, the guilds posted 
formation about em: Loynent oppors 
ties in the roadside inns or 
In ether countries it bee 

the custom to apply to the 

ecretaries of the guilds for em= 
loyment. 
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Although the guilds provided the 
most efficient placement service of 
the time, they roached only a small 
portion of the working povulation. 
There are a few instances of other 
types of organiz:tions attempting 
to supply employment facilities: 
French roligious orders did placee 





Rditor's 
Dreng Bjornaraa, 
It has been found valuable in pr 
study of current employment office 
sourees of machuaitiod: are 








rector for 
viding a ig 1d for the 
problems. 

be found on page 8. 


ment work of philantropvic nature; 
in Switzerland the government aus 
thorities combined o prinitive 
sort of placement work with relief 
activities; a registry office was 
established in Nuremburg as early 
as 1y21, It is a matter of hi 
torical record that private : 

cies existed at this time in 
Switzerland and Sweden, and since 
such ventures were fruitful sources 
of profit, it may be assumed that 
they flourished in other countries 
as well, 


Public Employment and 
Ti indus strial Transition 














Experiments in public employmen 
work became more and more numerous 
as the industrial age advancede 
These early efforts are at times 
obscured behind the more dramatic 
events of the timese=ethe explorae 
tion of the “estern hemisphere, 

the growth of nationalism in Europe, 
and the aides for politica 
supremacy, But concurrent with 
these developments thero were 
economic changes which zompletely 
transformed employment requirements 
and methods, The invention of the 
printing press, the use of coke 

for metallurgical purposes, and 
later the acceleration in methods 
of cormunication and transpo tas 
tion revolutionized economss Lite. 


Note; his article was prepared by the office of 
State Reomployment 


Minnesota, 
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A Historical Sketch of Public Employment 


During the transition into a world 
of mass production, public employ= 
ment offices cropped up simultane- 
ously in mceny sections of the West- 
ern world--in Dresden, in Leipzig, 
in Paris, Now York made its first 
appearance in public employment work 
in 1834. <A placc was set aside in 
every public marlcet where those 
seoking work might meet those who 
wanted workers. This informal ex- 
change probably functioned for 
servants only. 


The Public Employment 
Movement Gains Momentwa 
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Many factors hastened the estab= 
lishment of public employment offie 
ces in the United States, The cone 
restion of immigrants at the port 

of New York vras one. The beginnings 
of organization among workers also 
focused attention on employinent 
problems, In addition to this, there 
was an increasing realization of soe 
cial responsiLility manifesting ite 
self in farercashing political innoe 
vations and social reforms. 


Ir. Europe, despotic forms cf govern= 
ment were swept by oa wave of libere 
clism. A new society disposed to 
five some heod to the condition of 
the working peovle emergede 


The French Dxpcrinent 
or 1Uys 





When the revolution of 1848, which 
resulted in the overthrow of Louis 
Philippe, placed new powers in the 
hands of the people, pians for ex= 
nerinenting with the establishment 
of National Workshops were madée 





Placement bureaus for different oc- 
cupations, created by ordinance of 
the Frefect of Police, were in 
operation cat the time. Since they 
charged fees, were under no cen» 
tralized administrative control, 

and were guilty of abusive prace 
tices, there was scant justificae 
tion for their existence. The Act 
of 1848 sought to remedy these evils 
by providing for free placement 
bureaus in Paris, but in the turmoil 
of the moment, no administrativo 
regulations were made and the bureaus 
were nover established, 


When the government, four years 
later, again turned its attention 
to the subject, it contented itself 
with a decree regulating the old 
fee-charging offices, Some of the 
worst features of the system were 
thus corrected and the offices cone 
tinued to function without further 
modification until the next strong 
wave of interest in employment of~# 
fices in the '80's, 


The San Francisco 
Office of 1868 








In 1868, San Franeisco voted an 
cppropristion to assist the Calie 
fornia Labor Fxchange, a free em= 
ployment office in San Francisco, 
which had been established to com= 
bat the malpractices of the fece 
charging agenciss which wero hare 
assing the city. But apparently the 
zeal of legislators and aldermen 
cooled quickly, for ofter a year's 
support by the City Council and two 
additional years of subsidy by the 
State Legisleture, financial aid 
from both city and State was dise- 
continued, and the Exchange ree 
verted to private; support. 
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As a World Movement 
The 7O's and YO's 
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1860's were eventful 
mployment office 
ablished its 
Switzerland 
private, ex» 
1075, and Sweden in 1004, 
sane yeor, authorized 
and adminis- 
eee the 
vote exchan; 


The 1870's 
decades 
movement 


regulated 


France, in tne 
trade unions 
ter enploynent 


license requir “eS3 


pan es~ 
ffices in 13889, 


initiated in 
shnent of of 
fices Theo= 
retic cally 
ment office 
supported | 
thropy, i ‘egistr 


not required, 


they were 

‘ivate philan- 
ation fees, while 
were hopefully invited. 


and 
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The first system of public employ- 
ment offices in the United states 
was established in the five prin-e 
cipal cities of Chio in 1590, under 
on Act snonsered by the Municipal 
Labor Congress. These cities, since 
it was agreed that they would derive 
the chief benefits of the Service, 
paid the salnries of the personnel 
of the new offices. The State paid 
the costs of maintenance and equipe 


of Labor chose 
men were appointed 
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as superintendents, and women as 
clerks. The women clerks acted 
as placement arsents for the women 
applicants because it was felt 
"that women and girls out of work 
would prefer to approach one of 
their own sex when in search of 
employment." 


first year of 
show that in Toledo, 

end Cleveland, more ems 
applied for workers than 
there were applicants for employ« 
men Domestic. killed worke 
ers were of ep eerne Linite 
ed as thes ‘fices were in scope, 
their reputati furnishing 
this ‘cind of becane firmly 
established, 


The records of the 
operation 
Dayton, 
plovers 


and uns 


In 1896, New York passed a law 

oased on Ohiots experience, which 
was repealed 10 years later, nothing 
more being done to create a publio 
enploynent service in that State 
until 1914 or 1915. illinois es» 
tablished its first offices in 1899 
and tiie next decade saw the begine 
nings of a public employment system 
in severol other States, 


the res sibility of the State in 
aes oes ene work became ine 
creasingly recognized, but the 
quality of the service rendered, un» 
fortunately, did not improve corres= 
pondingly,. A number of the jaca 
were conducted on a mail ord 

without any personal interviews. 

In many offices the superintendent's 
position was a political sinecure, 
and as a result, public employment 
services became more and more plane 
less and chaotic until they suffered 
the loss of public support and ade- 
quate appropriationse 
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Sketen 


of Public Enploynent 





The Division of Information 


1907 “uderal Government nade 
its entry into the ei scrve 
ice fi its primary interest 





de 
in doing this was io divert iumi- 
erants from the overcrowded rort 
of Now York to less congested areas, 
where worlzers were in demand. To 
shis end the Division of Informae 


pureau 


ion was established in the 
4 Hepartment of 


migration of the 
Comncrceee 
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The Division cf Information did 
little placemen 
nane inplics, 
6 to inform inmnig about the 
economic possibilitics of the 
Wwe ntering, so that 
they could mateo their 
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they 
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plans accord= 
ingly. FEulletins wore cistributed 
at Ellis Isls tolling cbout land 
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for rent or sale, the soil climate, 
and mariet conditions, and to some 


vs anv, Dinas a : 
extent deseri Ding f \iily OUusiNne ISSy 


soe twdantnnt ooportunitiess 


reclized thet Ellis 
L was not the place to dis~= 
ominate this information because 
the newly arrived immigrants were 
too excited grasp its signifie 
cancee Une office of the 
Division of Information, therefore, 
was movea to the mainland, and 
handbills written ia many lan- 
_ Rirecting the recip! ent to 
e New York Office wero distrie 
one on the forrics.e 


soon 
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Early Procedures 
In Stato Offices 








Meanwhilsv, the various State ene 
ployment offices were progressing 





as best they could, but there was 
virtually no cooperation, even 


pena the Offices within a State. 
stage of development, eme= 
ployors’ orders vere not accepted 
unless an applicant who could fill 
the position was already regis» 
tored, ond applicants were not 
registered unless some work to 
which they could be referred was 
immediately available. Thus, a 


At this 


revicw of the statistics of those 
cays would lcud one to believe that 


the proportion of applicants for 
hain work was found and the number 
of vacanoies filled wa a 
lorgee In osliliiegs the figures 
give no indicstion of the actual 

lz ibor supply or pocinand at that timdoe 


Finally, in a9) representatives 
fron eight States met in Chicago 
and for: “ the American Associa 
ation of Public Employment Officese 
Their object was "eeeseto improve 
the efficicney of tiie public employ-= 
senate offices now in existences; to 
york for the cstablishment of such 
ites; to secure 


off tous in all St: 
cooperation and closer connection 


between the ofvices in each State 
and among the States; to promote 
uniform methods of doing business 
in all the public employment offices; 
to secure a regular interchange of 
Llafor and reports comong the 
various offices; to sccure proper 
distribution of labor throughout 
the country by tho coopvration of 
municipal, Stato, and Foderal 
Govermmontse" Despite such good ins 
tontions, the public employment of» 
fices continucd to flounder along 
rather helplessly for scveral years 
until changing conditions and the 
World War made o reorganization 
nocesSarye 


matio n 




















. Iistorical Sketch of Public Employment 





Yar Expcdients 





With the advent of the War, immigra= 
on to the United States dinin= 
ished and the work of the Division 
£ Information rapidly decreased in 
importance, At this time, however, 
there was greot industrial disloca= 
tion throughout the country, and 
governmental coordination of eme 
ployment facilities became neces 
essarye It is not surprising, 
therefore, tict the Division of 
Information, which contained the 
nucleus of an employnent service, 
was organized to serve as an eme= 
ployment mediwne 


QO: 


Of this experiment an authorita- 
tive observer wrote: "ven ina 
nornal period such a service would 
have been impotent, but during the 
exigencies of the “orld War its 
paralysis became disastrous, ‘With 
no appreciation of what the employe 
ment office function entailed, with 
& porsonnel trained and interest ed 
in another ficld of work, with scan 
publicity and less direction, ee.ec 
little could have been expected,” 


The United States Baployment Service 





As a Vor _leasure 





in 1917, the Secretary of Labor ree 
quested $750,000 to finance a nae» 
tionewicde employment service that 
could meet war wages adequatelsr., 
Only oneethird of this sum was 
appropriated but an additional 
allotment of 625,000 from the 
President's fund for national 
Security and defense made the ro» 
organization possible, On Janus 
ary 3, 1915, the United States 
Employment Service was separated 





from the Bureau of Immigration and 
designated as a unit of tho Devarte 
ment of Labor, 


The United States Hmployment Serve- 
ice, thex,originated as a war emere 
geney measure, It was projected at 
the eleventh hour and shot up at 
reckless speed. As the first 

director of the United States Enploy- 
ment Service expressed it, the Service 
"yas called upon to perform the very 
renarkable feat of building a machine 


und operating it at the same tine, 


There were very few workers traincd 
in employment office inethods, and 
little experience from which to draw. 
One of the first things done was to 
nlarge the Service, ‘When tlic reore 
ganization began there were offices 
in 41 cities and branches in 52. 
At the end of the fiscal year there 
were 00 employment officese 


Workers 





Recruiting of Ya 


The War Policies Bourd adopted « ree 
solution at this time declaring 

that the recruiting of industrial 
workers for public or private work 
related to war activities should be 
done through the United States Ene 
ploynent Service. This made the 
Employment Service responsible for 
filling all porsonnel requirements 
of war Labuebey ond for the transfor 
of workers from nonewar to wor worke 
There was an extraordinary demand 
for workers in thoso industries 
stimulated by the manufacture of 
Shins, munitions, ordnance and 
other materials necessary for tho 
conduct of war, Labor was scarce 
and unequally distributed, 
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A Historical 


Sketch of Public 
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Realising that our military success 
would have been endangered by an 
eon aha dre ft of industrial 


stew 


recruits the Pubiic Service Reserve 
system was suieis under the jurise 
diction of the United States Rnploy= 


ment Services 
was to maintain 


One pressing problem 
food production 
while 5,000,000 soldiers were rece 
moved from productive work, The 
Boys! Worling Reserve mobilized 
petween 16 ond 21 for this 
oma purely veDeaeey 
besis, Nearly a million and a half 


women were recruited to work in tho 
upon which the 


mills and factories 
Government relied for ieterials of 
oo 1 which the civilian 
ation depenc ted for its daily 
Despite the great burden 
adjus reensiitie placed on the 
%] program was suce 
: reducing labor turnover 


boys 


Upo) 


war 


ond in adding to the number of worke 
ers steadily engaced in war worke 
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me 
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The administrative technicalities 
which the war work entailed were 
beginning to be straightened cvt 
when the Armistice was signed, and 
overnight the problem changed COM 
pletely. Instead of recruiting men 
it became necessary to recruit jobse 
To meet the plicement problem, 2,000 
bureaus for returning soldiers and 
sailors were cost=blished and the work 
was carried on locally, In an cf 
fort to prevent dangerous wnemploy= 
nent due to the cancellation of var 
contracts, the War Department and 
the War Industrics Board called 

on the United States Enployient 
Service for information, ‘Tho Serve 
ice undertook a survey of 122 ine 
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= ization had to be either 





dustrial centers and telegraphed 
weckly reports to the 
tries Boards 


War Induse 


The Eclipse of the 
United Stotes smployme 
“Tn the e0's 
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The work of the HEnployment Service 

Was YO pe curtailed in 191° when 
the amiual appropriation was so ree 
du aes that the entire field organs 

j turned over 
to States or municipalities or abane 
doned completely. keports continued 


to be submitted to the central ofa 
fice at Washington since the aus 


thorized heads of the State or local 
omployment services, as dollar a 
year men, were made agents of the 


United States Enployment Service. 


During the period between 1920 and 
1930 employment serviccs in the ine 
dividual States were conductod by 
special bureaus, by bureaus speciale 
izing in other dutics but performing 
placement work in addition, by mome= 
bers of Industrial Commissions and 
by the State Commissioners of Labor, 
Some were conducted without any 
centralized direction at all, The 
offices were small, usucelly hevin, 
only a director ond a clerk, 


1931 tho so-called Doak Roorzan= 
ization was effected. Secretary 
Doak plarmed to open one employnent 
buroau in each State, to expand 
the Farm Labor and Veterans! Place- 
ment Services and to subdivide the 
sorvice into seven sections, includ-= 
ing building trades, miners, manu» 
facturing, ctce, each under a co- 
ordinating superintendent. The 
Doak Plan, it appears, suffered 
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duplication of effort. 
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cs { the WagnerePoyser Act 
T / ss “\"7 : te . 7) 
on June 6, 1995, inaugurated a Fede 
a 
vu 


cc system of public cmploy= 
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University of Chicago Press 
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ment The present statu 
of the Service, duta irc: 
the offiliated State 
country eas a whole, and a record 
of recent developments will be 
discussed in the April nunber of 
the Employment Service Newse 


Articlo 


Darrell iievenor Smith 

The United sta — hy tai mgs 
Service, Its History, Activ= 
ities baat 

Institute for Government Rew 
search Monograph, No. 28 

Johns Hopkins rress 

Baltimore, 192 
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Monthly Labor Review Articles 





Labor Exchanges in Franco 
October, 1919 


Development of Public Employ- 
ment offices in Foreign 
Countrics, ifay 1930 

Fublic Employment vervices, 


January, 1931 


Other Publications 








intcornautional Association of 
Publis Exoloymont bervices, 
Proceodings of Annual Meetings, 
puvlighed by Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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Lynn's Skyscraper imployment Orfice 





Applicants for employinent, in com- ideally suited to its reyuirements. 
mon with all othe rs, use the main Ecuipped with renoveble trays for 
entrance to the building. The the epplication and cross-intex 
Farm and Labor Division, in the ecards, eac. desk is a self-contained 
basenent, is reached by 2 stair- unit, waking costly, unsightiy, ana 
way from the main entrance. Tose space-devourins filin: cabinets un- 
enic sting the employment: office necessary. Tis arranvement elimin- 
tirourt: ite only entrance, from the ates thie vaste :otion formerly an 
elevato:. corridor, are routed by almost unavoidable vrelininary to 
“1c veceptionist who is stationed an interview. 
iust inside the entrance. All th 
divisions are numbered and clearly ‘hile the quarters not occupied by 
arxea vith signs, to reduce con- the Lynn office are far better than 
fusion and misguidance to « mini- re eae envisioned before, there is 
aun. # floor clerk redirects and stiil .uch to be desired. So lonz 
navises those whe recuire such as bui ic cings are erected for generel 
service. The clesur, giass-enclosea use, it will be necessary to make 
offices of tue interviever permit the ost of existins facilities. 
a Clear view of the waiting enpli- 'ven & building cesigned specific- 
eants, comfortavoly seated outside. clly for an emnloynent orfice would 
fhe partitions of these offices soon neec rearranzement and alter- 
stop snort of tie ceilins, pernit- ation, since response to the chan 
ting a free circulatior of sir. in:;; economic recuircucnts of the com- 
munity would demand suc. innova- 

ne Lyun office was fortunste in tions in its procecureé as to ne- 

Finxtine in stock a tyne of desk Cessits:.te changes in layout. 





THR}. CONVENTIONS 
Job Security, Vocational Guiaance and Adjustment Strezcsed 





The past fev months have seen three ention. Ue floats sore or less 
important conferences on enployacnt aimlessiy on top of it. He gets 
anc. versonnel »roblems, hose pro- caught in the swirls and etcies of 
grems bristse .aun distinguished the moving throng. ie vians to 
names anc interesting subjects. avtenc one meeting, but is lured or 
dracsec into another. He fincs 

4ow to present in « Limited space dullness where brilliance was pronm- 
the sain facts about the scetines-- ised and discovers nusvets where 
when, where, anc how they were con- ali seemec common earth." 
cucted--and at the same tine in- 
clude enoush of the subject metter The reports that follo: do not pur- 
alsecussec to give an idea of the port to he coniplete accounts of the 
conciusions reached is a problen. meetinas. They merely compronise 
Dr. Kesler, writing in "Occupations," betveen @ panoramic view and the 
uescrives this situation exactly: detailed description the conferences 
No one person really attends a con- really deserve. 

ward Job Security : 
The unennloyacnt insurance pro- , security were the chief subjects 
posels of Federal and State Covern- | under Giscussion at the 13th Annual 
Nénts, ana. the progress mace on Conference of the Personnel Research 
researcn projects cealing with job Federation, wich met ou. Janucry 24 
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Out of 15,3421 persons who regis- 
tered, 12,614 actually entered 
upon the pro;rams planned by 

Lier counsclors. Considering 

the volume anc quality of the 
work done, ne did not concider 

the cost of the Service excessive. 
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bhai the period of the Adjust- 
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ual. They should be linked by 
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Three Conventions 





Guidance at Work 


The twentieth convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association was held from Februe 
ary 20 to 23 at ChalfontesHaddon 
Hall, in Atlantic City. 


At the first general session, the 
achievements of the past year 
were reccunted, Dcrothea de 
Schweinitz, of the United States 
Enployment Service, reported on 
the Store Cecupations Study she 
has been conducting for the Na-= 
tional Vocationnl Guidance Assoe 
eaets one A munber of reports on 

che progress made in the field of 
enselionats education were pree 
sented by guidance workers from 
the public schoolse 


Unemployed Youth 





One of the major topics under con 
sideration was the problem of une 
employed youth, The guidance, 
educational, _reoreationak, and work 
projects that have teen set up for 
these young persons were outlined 
by Virginia Merritt, Field hepree 
sentative of the tmited States mn» 
ployment Service. ina panel dise 
cussion presided over by iranklin 
J. Koller, Directer of the National 
Occupational Conference, the fol- 
lowing alternatives were suggested 
as possible solutions to this 
problem: 


(1) Should these unemployed 
young peonle be placed 
on public work projects, 
receiving partetime 
schooling and guidance? 





(2) Should employers be con= 
pelled or persuaded to 
make jobs for them? 


(3) Should they be kept in 
school or in Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps un» 
til employed? 


(4) Should they be allowed to 
remain idle? 


Objections ie forward Dy mem= 
bers of the discussion group to 
the last three of these proposals 
led to the endorsement of the 
first as the most desirable, 


In another session, the relatione 
Ship of unemployed youth to the 
employment office was discussed, 
Brief descriptions were given of 
the vocational guidance facilie 
ties available to young people in 
the employment offices at Boston, 
Cleveland, Vetroit, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Providence, 


Research in apprenticeship was 
discussed by William F, Patterson, 
Executive Secretary of the Federal 
Coimittee on Apprenticesnip Train= 
ings Dr. Stead outlined the de» 
velopment of standards for the 
United States Employment Service, 
while Dr. M. R. Trabue presented 
its Occupational Research Program, 
Ancther phase of governmental ree 

search was represented by Dre Le 
Je O'Rourke's discussion of: the 
personnel research being done by 
the United States Civil Service 
Commission, 

















Three Conventions 





At the final general session, the 
report oi tne Comittee on the Cone 
vention was presented, stating the 
policies to be followed by the ore 
ganization with reference to the 
problems of unemployed youth, guide» 
ance records, follow-up studies, 
occupational research, community 
relationships, rural guidance, 
classification of membership, pro= 
fessional training and standards, 
the child labor amendment, security 
legislation, and revision of the 


Vocational 


The first real approach in Phila» 
delphia to the problems of occu. 
pational planning and retrainin, 
was made on February 1, 1935, when 
the Philadelphia Oifice of the 
Pennsylvania State Enployment Serve 
ice and other interested groups 
held a Joint Conference on Voca= 
tional Readjustmentel/ This cone 
ference was designed to educate 
the public as to the need for such 
a progran and for the establishe 
ment of an Adjustinent Service in 
the Philadelphia area, 


4 


At the morning session of the ones 
day conforence, Dr, Ewan Clague, 
of the Philadelphia Conaunity 
Council; John A, Phillivs, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Lebors and H. fe Hoover, 
Personnel Director of the \rm= 
strong Cork Company, discussed the 
varying attitudes of employees, 





1/ The Philadelphia Personnel Associati 
of Philadelphia and Vicin 
i-¢ 


Associntion 
the Board of 
Merce. 


ublic Fducation, 


activitics growing out of 








Each of these organizations played an active 
ning the sented and are continuing to as 
the confer 


"Principles and Practices of Voca-= 
tional Guidance, 


Among those present were Valter V,. 
Binghum, Director of the Personnel 
Research Federation, Mary He Se 
Hayes, Director of the Vocational 
Service for Juniors in New York 
City, Harry D. Kitson, +rofessor 
of Hducation at Tenchers College, 
Colunbia University, and Jeromo 

H. Bentley, Director of Activities 
for the YeileCeAe 


Readjustment 


employers, and the general publics 
towards vocetional readjustmente 


Colonel Robert I. 
Vice resident cf the Anerican 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
and VW. Frank Persons, Director af 
the United States Employment Serve 
ice, speaking ct the luncheon 
meeting, brought out most forcos= 
fully the importance of centers 
ing activities of the adjuste 
ment service or retraining pro» 
gram in the public employment of# 

ficese iire Persons also outlined 
the steps taken by United 
States Employment Service to ase 
Sist unemployed workers in find= 
ing employmente 
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In describing the Occupational Nee- 
search Progrem of this Scrvice, 
Mre Persons pointed out that one- 
third of the 6,500,000 active rege 
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d the Philadelphia Chamber of Come 
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istrants in the public employment 
officeseetrained and experienced 
in more than a thousand types of 
workeeare qualified for occupas 
tions in which there is little 

eason to expect renewed employ= 
ment oppertunity, and that anothor 
third is made up of young people 
who have not had much work expere 
ience, The following statements 
from lir, Persons! speech outline 
the most practical ways of planes 
ning for the oocupational readjuste 
ment of these peoples 


"Employers quite rigidly insist 
that the worker shall have had ace 
tual experience on the particular 
job to be filled. This is a nate 
ural consequence of earlier con» 
ditions and practices, 


"Tt is necessary to break down 
these barricrs and to simplify the 
task of getting these people to 
work, So far as possible, this 
should be done without elaborate 
and costly retraining of the uneme 
ployed man. Many a man is well 
qualified to work at some job but 
is shut out because the employer 
has too rigid requirements and ine 
Sists on actual, specific experi«= 
ence on that jobe 


"Eight field workers are now gete 
ting accurate statements of what 
is roally needed to qualify worke 
ers to fill tynes of jobs that 

are important ond numerous in 
industry. This information is 
sent to our offices in Washinge 
ton where it is tabulated and 

sent to the local employment 
services. The local office place» 
ment man thon knows exactly what 
the worker has to do on each sueh 
job and can judge who is qualified 
to do that joDecccerece 





"Many employers are cooperating 


with us in this program to sime= 
plify their jeb requirements by 
supplying information which 
shows the relation of one job te 
another; that is, how a job in 
one industry is enough like many 
jobs in the same or in other ine 
dustries, so that a single ear» 
licr experience becomes a qualie 
fication much more generally ape» 
plicable, and hence greatly in= 
creases the prospects of the une 
employed mManeececes 


"A little later we are going ta 
study the men who do these jobs 
so that we can define more cleaye 
ly this idea of fitting people 
into work they have never done 
before," 


Discussion at the round tables 
held in the afternoon sessions 
were led by William F, Patterson 
of the Federal Committee on Ape 
prentice Training, Dre Me Re 
Trabue, of the Employment Serve 
ice, and Dr. A. J, Jones, Vice 
President of the National Guid-= 
ance Association, Dr, Trabue, 
who formerly was associated with 
the Voestional Adjustment Serve 
ice in New York City, discussed 
the administration of .cccupotional 
readjustment, An excerpt from 
his speech on this subject fol» 
Lows: 


"It is probable that the necese 
sity for the vocational readjuste 
ment of adults will become in- 
creasingly urgent during coming 
years, The Occupational Research 
Program of the United States Em= 
ployment Service is seeking to 
provide the basic data needed in 
making these roadjustments cf» 
ficiently and economically, 
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"A vocational adjustment service 


at the present time would cost 
from $15 to 325 per person helped 
and would require the full coop- 
erati of all the social govern= 
nentai and educational agencies 
in the cormaunity. It is hoped 
that on the ba f the accurate 


sis of 
data now being collected it will 
ultinately be 


ae a 
Or} 
1 
as. 


Ne 


possible to reduce 


this cost to one-half or one=third 
of its present amount, In other 
words, if we can learn enough a= 


1 
uv 


bout the exact 
each different 


requirements of 
group of occuras 
tions, it will be p ible to ree» 
duce the character of the occupa 
tional readjustment task from a 
highly professional to a more or 
less routine type which can be 


ac 
OSs 


administered economically by a 
single public agency," 


Dr, Joseph H. Willets, Dean of the 
Yharton School of Finance, 
gested that a continuing commite 
tee representing all the coopera 
ting organizations and the other 
agencies evincing a real interest 
in the problem be appointed to 
formulate a vocational readjuste 
ment plan for Philadelphia, The 
general session approved this idea 
unanimously, and authorized the 
Local Advisory Council of the 
Philadelphia Office of the rennsyle 
vania State Employment Service to 
name a committees A conference 
will be held in hay — the purpose 
of reviewing the plans made by 

this committoc,. 


suge 
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A conference on 
justment held in Pit 
on March 12 
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At this writing the minutes of 
the meeting ore not availablee 
However, excerpts from lir, Person's 


speech follow; 


"The United States Enployment Sere 
vice is at work in every community 
of this nation, It is, in your 
home town, today, bringing workers 
and jobs togethers 


"There are now 750 districts in 
which emoloyinent offices are mains 
tained. In these districts, in 
addition to the 750 principal 
offices, there are more than a 
thousand sub offices, so placed 
as to serve the varying needs of 
public and private employment 
throughout the nations 


YTS 


mM 


yx IRGH 
urs 


ES THE PITTSEU CONFERENCE 


"T+ has been o 


our purpose to plant 
the roots of this 


his Service deep in 
the goodewill and confidence of 
each community. Only as this is 
done will the worker, the un-= 
employed person, and the employer 


be ready to make the fullest use 
of 26s 


"IT am gratified to say that our 
service has won, in large measure, 
the support and the patronage of 
the people who are locally informed 
of its purposes and facilities. 


"This conclusion is warranted by 

the fact that a substantial part 

of the expenses of operation is 
derived from voluntary local cone 
tributions, It is further warranted 
by the fact that more than fifteen 
million different individuals have 
registered with local employment 
offices within the past twenty morths. 
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W, Frank Persons Addresses the Pittsburgh Conference 





"These people have been seeks 
ing either private employment 
or an opportunity to work on 
public projects, To their 
search for work, this has been 
the answer: Eight and onee 
half million jobs have been 
filled by these community 
employment offices. 

"Every month about one million 
people come into the offices 

of the United States Employ= 
ment Service. vsone, now 
employed, come seeking better 
jobs. Others return to res 
register whon their previously» 
found employment has ended, or 
when their application for work 
has lapsed. Some como in to 
keop their work records up-to= 
datee Some come to remind us 
that they are still seeking 

work, ond to ask that their ape 
plications be kept alive. About 
three hundred thousand each 
month are now applicantseethose 
who have never registered before, 


"All of these people have learn- 
ed to know that the employment 
office is the one central placo 
where eairitigeone advice, and 
assistance is vailable for the 
solution of eee employee 
ment problems, 


"About 250,000 of the ono 

million contacted during each 
weeks! poriod, are placed in 
employment, At the present 

time about oneshalf of these 
placements are with private 
employers with whom the United 
States Eaploymant Service, through 
its employerevisiting program, is 
rapidly developing an effeotive 








relationship. 


"Not alone do the worker and the uns 
employed person realize the value. 
of a central employment exchangee 
The employer, clso, is calling 

upon the public employment office 

to provide workers carefully 
selected with regard to the nature 
of the work to be done, and the fite 
ness of the applicant for the job.." 
"There should be no unbridged chasm 
between millions of unemployed 
workers on one side, and actual or 
potential work opportunities which 
await them on the other side. The 
public employment service is essen- 
tial in the process of recoverye 

It is the bridge across that chasm, 


"How futile the program of recovery 
would be if we isolated those now 

in necd by reason of unemployment, 
leaving them on the opposite bank 

with no connecting link to normal 

cconomio life, 


"When a mon registers with the eme 
ployment service he looks forward 

to crossing that bridge from uneme 
ployment and relicf to his former 
occupstion or to a new one for which 
ho is qualified, 


"That bridge between people and jobs, 
the public cmployment service, must 
have a larger growth. It must be 
strongthened and reinforced. It 
must be supported by strong publie 
confidence, founded upon understande 
ing of its purposes, That spirit of 
public confidence and understanding 
can be firmly based only upon actual 
experience with our Service. “le 
seek your acquaintance, ‘Ye shall 

do our best to fulfill our duties 
and our opportunities," 
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BOOK 


The British Attack on Unemployment, 
by Ae Ce Co Hill, Jr. and Isador 
Lubin, published by Prookings In- 
stitution, Washington, De Ce. 1934. 





In the United States until the curs 
rent depression, unemployment was 
treated almost entirely as an in= 
dividual problem, This has not 
been so in Ensland. There the rele 
atively large unemployed population 
necessitated a more Preniggacenited 


Before Dr. [lill and Dr. Lubin ase 
sociated themselves with tne Nae 
tional Recovery Administration and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics ree» 
aceon they completed this 
study of the methods Great Britain 
has used in treating unemploynente 
Summarizing the earlier attitudes, 
first of pumishing and then of sub= 
Sidizing the idle, the authors mene 
tion in passing a law of 1517 
which required that “idlers be 
branded on the shoulder with a 'V'° 
for vagabond, and adjudged for two 
years the slaves of whosoever would 
have them," They then proceed to 
explain britain's current activie 
ties; @. g., the enployment exe 
changes, the system of unemvloy-= 
ment insurance, the program of 
relief works, and the schemes for 
transference and retraininge 


Employment Exchange System 





It is significant that the English 
employment offices are known as 
"employment exchanzes," for a cone 
siderable condiban of their enere 
fies hove Leen devoted to oocupas 
tioual and seographical transfere 
encee The exchanges, which the 
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authors say are fundamental "to an 
understanding of nearly every 
technique used by the British 
ernment for the purpose of relieve 
ing unemployment," were establishe 
in 1909, Through the 20 main of- 
fices and 76h, branches of the exe 
change, applicants for work cre re» 
gistered and placed, people to be 
transferred to the dominions are 
selected, insurance benefits are 
paid, and workers are chosen for 
relief projects. 


OV. 


From 1921 to 1933, these offices 
placed a total of 18,000,000; the 
yearly volwac hus risen steadily 
from 843,000 in 1921, to 2,180,000 
in 19336 Nevertheless, 4 che employ= 
ment offices "have never been the 
principal influence in the labor 
mariet". In spite of m elaborates 
ly developed clearance program, the 
exchanges fill only e5 percent of 
the vacancies, 


Unemployment Insurance 





Following closely upon the estabe 
lisnnent of the exchanges and ope 
erating through them, a system of 
unemployment insurance was inaugue 
rated in 1911, covering 2,000,000 
workers in the construction tradeS, 


It was highly successful during its 
first nine years, Consequently, 
with a surplus of b 22,000,000 in 
1920, the scheme was anded to 
cever 12,000,000 workers benefits 
were increased, and ' onvencuitod 
benefits," now called "transition= 
al paymonts" were instituted 
With use, it becane fF 

ett, to draw sepeaabeon 

of contributio on the 
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Book Notes 





would be repaid to tne fund. 

These too liberal modifications, 
together with the depression of 
the early twenties exhausted the 
surplus and in less than two years 
established a deficit of 

% 14,000,000, 


In the last ten years, there has 
been much tinkering in an effort 
to make the system self-support= 
ing; nevertheless, in Iiarch 1930, 
there was a deficit of 538,000,000, 
By March, 1931, this had increased 
to & 73,000,000 and continued to 
grow at the rate of & 1,000,000 

a month until the budgetary crisis 
in the autumn swept the Conserva- 
tives into power and brought a 
drastic change in the insurance 
scheme, Henefits were reduced, 
contributions were increased, and 
transitional payments greatly cure 
tailed. 


One lesson to be learned from the 
British experience is that like 
any other system of insurance, 
unemployment insurance must be 
based on the balancing of riskS, 
Good risks (employces of insurance 
companies and banks, and domestics, 
among whom cmployment is fairly 
stable) should not be excluded 
from the fund if it is to carry 
along the poor risks. lkesidos, a 
clear distinction should be maine 
tained between insurance and roe 
lief. Bonefits must be paid only 
to persons who have contributed 
Over an extended period, and they 
should continue only so long as a 
sound actuarial policy permits. 


Relief Works 





In the relatively prosperous pere 





iod from 1920 to 1931, Britain exe 
perimented with public works as a 
method of alleviating unemployment. 
The program was ineffectively 
planned and poorly directed. Many 
projects never went beyond the blue-~ 
print stage, but it was found tha 

it cost approximatcly & 433 to cree 
ate a year of work for one man, The 
conservative government considered 
this too expensive and abandoned 

the program in 1931, 


Transference 





The British have also tried redise 
tributing the unemployed population. 
From 1922 through 1930, they en- 
gaged in costly projects for transe 
ferring 349,000 people from the des 
pressed sections of the United Kinge 
dom to the farming regions in Can= 
ada and Australia. This was found 
to be an inadequate method of 
dealing with any considerable pore 
tion of the unemployed. it was 
very expensive; the colonies had 
their own unemployment problems; 
and the British proved to be essene» 
tially city folk, 


Internal transference has been tried 
since 1928, About 130,000 men, 
women, and children have been moved 
from the coal section of Wales and 
the textile districts of northern 
England to the more prosperous 
southern section of the countrye 
But this technique is also not ad= 
aptable to wide use since all 
scetions and all industrics havo 

an oversupply of workers, 


Conclusions 





Fas the British attack on unemploy= 
ment succeeded? The authors do not 
answer this question. Instead they 
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close their book with a series of 
valuable statistical appendices 
and samples of the forms used by 
the employment exchanges in ade 
ministering unemployment insure 
ance, liowever, two brond infere 
ences my be deduced from their 
presontation; (1) Economically, 
the program hes left much to be 
desired. ‘The oxpenditure of sums 
large enough to imperil Fritain's 
financial solvency brought mo cone 
Siderable reduction in the nuaber 
of unemployed, Public works wore 
— vouniae tncey were too 
expensive; transference and re» 
tredndne h hove proved to be 
techniques too complicated for wide 





application. In the last analysis, 
the success of the British oxchanges 
is dependent on a basic improvoe 
ment of business conditions, ine 
til this occurs, there can be no 
appreciable upeswing in cmploynente 
(2) Socially, the results are more 
encouraging. he Employment Exe 
change and Unemployment Insurance 
systoms — helped to maintain the 
orale of the people and have saved 
i sad acute physical hardshipe 
—— has thus been spared the 
degree of political and social un= 
rest prevalent in continental 
Europe where provision for the une» 
employed is loss adequatce 
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STATISTI‘ TAL FEPGCI:1 U 


During January, nearly a million 
persons roglotered in State _ 
ployrent and keemployaent office 
‘or the first time, or renewed 
which nea been pl acead in 
inactive files. More appli- 
were received auring this 
than at any time since the 
us August. The total of 
4 registrations represent- 
gain of 23.¢ vercent over 
December figures. The 341,318 
applications showed the great~ 
gain, exceeding the previous 
month's total by 39.3 nercent. 


in contrast, the number of place- 
nents fell 13.9 percent, to a 
total of 153,606, excluding the 
93,225 placeaents on relief pro- 


jects ulso mude — the employ- 


ment otfices. 1 all but a few 
localities, the rite tion dt of 
those olaced on relief work re- 


aiid active. : 


Urban areas relt the heaviest, 
agemand for jobs. Here, the gain 
in applications and fail in place- 
ments were much larger than for 
the country as a whole. State 
imployment vervices, which oper- 
ate predominately in the larger 
cities reported a 40.7 percent 
gain in total applications ana 
a 20.0 percent drop in placements. 
The muaber of new applicants 
registered rose even more sharply 
than did the total applications. 
168,229 new applicants, in- 
cluded in the 349,745 total ap- 
plications cleared by the Siate 
Fmployment Services during the 


OF 
PrOn JANUARY 





ACTIVITI 


month, constituted the largest num- 
ocr of new applications handled in 
any cingle month since January, 1934 
when CVA activities swelled regis- 
tration totals to an unprecedented 
degree. The affiliated otate verv- 
ices made 43,845 verified place- 
ments during the month, a total 
inich again does not include 40,911 
assignments made to work relicf pro- 
jects. 


Demands on public placcment facil- 
ities in the areas served by the 
National Necmployment Service in- 
erenused in a soncwhat lesser degree 
during January than in the sections 
served by the State services. The 
total of 564,409 applications re- 
presented a guin of 16.6 percent 
over December, while the 104,761 
placements 11.8 percent lower. 
Of the total appl ications, 153,089 
represented pcrsons registering 
with the for the first time. 
Offices of the National heemploy- 
ment cervice were instrumental in 
Inaking the 52,314 placements on re- 
lier projects. 


were 


mervice 


During January, «0,334 veterans 
were placed; 18,154 new veteran 
registrations were received. The 
active file of veterans numbered 
450,856 applications on January 21, 
ecualing 10.2 percent of the esti- 
mated 4,400,900 vetcrans residing 
in the United States. 
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SUMIJARY OF OPERATIONS 
COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
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State lew applications! Placements | Active file 
nae} _LOtel Veteran Total Yeteran| Total Veteran 
Ala. 5679 | 289 2384 500 972l,; 6082 
Arize | 3600 | 193 1332 248 23573 2189 
Arke +} 600) j 255 3200 353 107537 7h65 
Calif, 22117 | 59 9194 505 5012 5851 
Colo. 3723 1 eho 1750 273 63256 7898 
Conne 3859 | 185 200k, 187 60270 1925 
Del. 525 13 1096 go 12366 803 
Flae 5900 256 1595 381 68929 5L9)) 
Ge CEH, 430 3662 502 215376) 1120 
Idaho 789 51 805 91 2700), 2009 
Ill. 1 20900 1591 8150 801 201889} 19790 
Inde 73el 701 3u65 503 151814! 12590 
Towa. {| 9371 20h, 23357 373 63569 6699 
Kansas | 1963 263 3584] 57 139414} 9516 
Ky. 225 156 1704} 352 10531} 14,622 
La. 406), 176 1397 ele 141748! 10490 
Maine | 195 68 313 37 197L,0 2157 
Md | 5798 193 159) 254, 81,193 34,30 
Mass. | 6203 380 265} 336 2394.71 | 16213 
Miche |  6);65 622 2677 289 336739; 1082) 
Minn, 6945 | 483 8649 | 1131 64,781 3639 
MisSe 1605 68 edie} e292 7021 6049 
Moe 89,7 557 4565} 691 207922 | 15033 
Monte B5u4 59 2168 ee 36523 2280 
Nebr. 1896 132 2059] 350 19936! 3736 
Neve 465 Lig 533 96 | 5106 373 
Nelle 13416 62 1Uy1 82 20903 1641 
Ned. 12783 992 3920 551 133821; 12550 
N Mex. 1377 109 Whig 388 38879! 2769 
i 36097 183), glG2 912 719628 | 60620 
NeCe 6615 279 3790 607 81135! 51,06 
NeDake 912 ah 1010} ° 66 26221, | 1,02 
Ohio eal i9? 1182 7086} 1015 217015; e210) 
Okla. 1073 28h 3333 634) 2439843 | 13:10 
Orege 1965 154 1798 303 8a412 7018 
Pae 50287 2757 9883 | 1ok5 1003525! 15039 
Rele 1065 57 Gly a0 8109 1818 
Sele 2770 138 35L6 390 12592 6238 
S.Dak. 1eh3 118 1696 259 908146 STLS 
Terns | 2661 162 1922 315 17125; 10751 
Texas 11256 739 954.9 | 1937 158283} 15190 
Utah 1007 55 1150! 176 Wie; 3291 
Vine 516 eh. 552 72 13215 592 
Vae L,ohi2 191 3178 387 86368 5391 
Washe 235118 197 2263 437 ! 16015); 12677 
We vue 1860 157 1613 3h17 77563 5806 
Wiss 8192 hh 4086 iy 74,.73h, 1517 
Wy06 644 1. 55 hil 61 13276! 1330 

DeCe - 3203 167 1316 | 119 37582 | _ 275) _ 
2OTLL | 321318 1 18154 _ | 153606 | 2033 | 6467749 | 450856 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SLRVICE 
SUMMARY OF MONTHLY OPLNATING STATISTICS 
State hueploynent anc National keenploynent Services 















Nine itonths, May 1934 through January 1935 








New Applications Placements 
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oO — . ee Sian wack aa 2 7 ,1ABYN > ety 
cehaded cvortion represents State Emoloyiusent Services. 
funaheanan re ee lick parvo mike: Nat@vamal © ; = Sn 
Unshaced vortion of bar represents National heemployment Service 


% » ee ee ee = ee ee ~ ss, oe eee © ns2004 . > 
Intire bar represents United States Luiloyment Service total. 










